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NEW YORK GREETS CLEMENCEAU 
Distinguished French statesman leaving ‘the 
New York City Hall after his official 
welcome Nov. 18. The flag of New 
York City may be seen hanging from 
the balcony. Keystone View Co.) 
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Blood Tests for Policemen; Ch 


* would seem at first thought that ‘the 
blood of any healthy person would be 

suitable for transfusion into the veins 
of an injured man or woman who might 
require such assistance. Experiment has 
found, however, that there is a great dif- 
ference in blood of various persons, and 
that in any given case of transfusion a 
certain kind of blood is required in order 
to secure the best results. All the mem- 
bers of the Washington police force and 
the firemen as well are required to have 
their blood tested in order to decide its 
exact character. Card indexes are kept 
so that in: case of injury to a comrade 
the surgeon may know at once on what 


class of volunteers to call for a sacrifice 
of some of their own blood. There are 


1,700 men and women who have thus 

been tested and indexed, and it is said 

that the plan will be adopted in other 
leading cities of the country. 

The need of something to 

mark out the position of the 


traffic policemen at night, 























and also in storm and fog, 
has been accentuated re- 


cently in the metropolis by 


Policeman Harry Arnold of the New 
York force, who directs traffic at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, is here 
shown wearing the new white Sam 
Brown belt designed to be conspicuous 
at night and to notify careless motor- 
ists of tre policerian’s presence. 
(© Undcrwood & Underwood.) 


ampion Boxing Dog | 

























LARGEST SWEET POTATO 
What is claimed to be the largest sweet potato ever 
growr, is this being held in the hands of Miss Marie 
Moffatt of Los Angeles, Cal., where the record-breaking 


vegetable was raised. It is four feet long and weighs 


eight pounds. 





























view. 


the death of an officer who was struck 
by a rapidly moving automobile at one 
of the bridge entrances and thrown 
against the side of the bridge with such 
force that he was killed instantly. The 
wide belt and shoulder straps illustrated 
on this page have been adopted by some 
of the New York police, and it is said 
that its use will become general among 
the members of the traffic corps. The 
idea is not entirely new, as in some cities 
white capes have been used by traffic 
policemen at night with a similar end in 
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CHAMPION IN HIS CLASS 

The champion middleweight canine of the world, Schnops by 
name, is here shown delivering a blow and taking one in return 
from his owner, Joseph Fredericks. The dog is a Great Dane, and 
it is said is a shifty boxer, displaying great skill in delivering and 


avoiding blows. 
(Fotograms.) 
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IN READINESS FOR BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


Some policemen of Washington, D. C., are here shown submitting to blood tests. The need for such tests 


is indicated when it is found necessary to call for volunteers for blood transfusion in the case of a wounded 


(¢ 


comrade. 
Harris & Ewing.) 
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Clemenceau, “Tiger of France,” Visits 


America 
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“During over fifty years 
I have been mixed up with 
all the worst crises of 
France—think of that. In 
my own life I have seen my 
country twice invaded by 
the Germans. I don’t want 














Remarkable character portrait of Clemenceau as he appeared while visiting the 
tomb of Theodore Roosevelt. 


(. CLEMENCEAU, 
ex-Premier of France and 

outstanding figure of the 
World War, landed in New York 
on Nov. 19 on an unofficial visit 
to the United States. His self- 
declared mission was to give to 
America his views on how a 
world crisis may be met and a 
new war averted and to dispel 
what he believes to be a preva- 
lent view in this country that 
the aims of France are imperial- 
istic and materialistic. 

At the New York City Hall, 
where he was received officially 
by Acting Mayor Hulbert, he 
spoke with compelling earnest- 
ness and sincerity that made a 
profound impression. Among 
other things, he said: 

“One morning [I was in my 
private house bordering on the 
sea when I received bad news 
from America. I heard bad 
names. We were called impe- 
rialists and militarists. I think 
that is horrid, and I thought I 
had better go and tell them how 


things came to pass and to show 


them that their judgment was 
not correct. 

“One day a British newspaper 
arrived. It contained criticisms 
from a woman of very high 
standing, calling America bad 
names. At that moment I de- 
cided that I had better go to 
America. That is the reason 
why I am here. I do not make 
sentences. I do not promise any- 
thing. I came, as you very well 
know, on a mission. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


to see that invasion repeat- 
ed. I will not permit any 
one to tell me that I have 
too many soldiers or too few 
soldiers unless they succeed in 
some way and give us such guar- 
antees. Then only with the great- 
est of pleasure will I dissolve the 
French Army. But we must de- 
fend ourselves.” 

On the day following his ar- 
rival Clemenceau visited the 
grave of Colonel Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., in order to pay 
his tribute to the former Presi- 
dent. When he and his party 


























Enthusiastic greeting given to the French ex-Premier as his ca proceeded Uu 


Lower Broadway to the New York City Hall. Streamers and confetti were 
showered [vom office buildings on the route. {Wide World Photos.) 


French ex-Premier standing before the tomb of Theodore Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay, L. 1., whither he had brought a wreath as t-ibute. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


reached the high iron fence sur- 
rounding the grave they found 
the gate locked, and though Col- 
onel House made several at- 
tempts he was unable to open it, 
so that the wreath could be laid 
upon the grave. Clemenceau 
then hung the wreath upon the 
handle of the gate, and, remov- 
ing his hat, stood in silence at 
the grave of the man who had 
been his personal friend and 
whom he had revered as one of 
the greatest Americans. He 
stood there silently for what 
seemed an interminable period, 
then he wrenched himself from 
his reverie and walked away 
silently down the hill, pressed by 
the throng of curious who wished 
to catch a closer glimpse of him. 
The party headed for the Roose- 
velt home at Sagamore Hill. 
Captain Archie Roosevelt, war 
veteran, who was wounded in 
France, was on the veranda to 
greet the party, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, widow of Colonel Roosevelt, 
was at the door with other rela- 
tives. A few greetings and the 
party entered. 

Inside Clemenceau sat in Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s favorite chair, 
showed his keen interest in the 
trophies of the African hunt, as 
well as the Western hunting 
trips, yet seemed still half in his 
reverie. He spoke of the great- 
ness of Roosevelt, of his public 
service, and of the fact that from 
this house on Sagamore Hill went 
forth four sons to the war, and 
that the ashes of one of them 
was commingled with the soil of 
France. He remained in the 
house for about fifteen minutes 
talking with Mrs. Roosevelt ‘and 
other members of the family, and 
then a grave and silent Clemen- 
ceau came out to enter his auto- 
mobile for the return trip to the 
city. 
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af aig encagen for the Fascisti cause has 
not been limited to Italy alone. In all 

parts of Europe where Italians reside in 
considerable numbers Fascisti clubs have 
sprung up modeled on the pattern of the parent 
organization. In the United States also Fas- 
cisti organizations have come into being. The 
movement has been watched with some uneasi- 
ness on the part of various governments, who 
see in it a threat to the established order. 
While in the main the aims of the Fascisti in 
Italy have been patriotic and conservative, the 
methods by which they have chosen to manifest 
their power have been rather in the line of 
revolution than evolution. Their impatience has 
been aroused at the alleged weakness and inaa- 
equacy of the Government, and they have taken 
a short cut to power instead of proceeding in 


accordance with established processes. In their: 


view the end justifies the means, but that is a 
doctrine to be handled with extreme care lest 
it evoke more evils than it removes. 

In 1922 there have been two eclipses of the 
sun. The first was an annular eclipse, occur- 
ring on March 28 and visible as annular in the 
valley of the Amazon River, in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the Equator, in the Sahara, in 
Northern Egypt and in Arabia. It was par- 
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ENGLISH FARMER BRINGING GRANARY TO THE FIELDS 
A novel reversal of custom is shown in this granary being drawn to the fields by horses in 
which is mounted on rollers, is filled and 


order to harvest the grain on the spot. 


The barn, 


then returned to its customary location, thus saving time and labor. 


(International.) 





























ITALIANS 


SALUTING THE CENOTAPH 


Fascisti procession in London giving the salute to the Ceno- 
taph as they passed down Whitehall on their way to West- 
minster Abbey to place a wreath on Unknown Warrior’s tomb. 


(Wide World Photos.) 

























































IMITATING HER BROTHERS 
Miss May Welis, champion kicker of 
Australia, shown just after the ball had 


left her foot during practice at Sydney 
Oval. (Ka ) 





tel & Herbert.) 
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IMMENSE SPRAY ING DE VICE E 
This mammoth sprayer, the ] 
world, is 400 feet |] 
tion of E 
spr: 


argest in the 
long and is the 
Rolland of Paris, F' fads 
. — slides along on rollers and can 
€ manipulated by machinery with the 
aid of only one man. An extensive field 
can be Sprayed in a few moments, either 
with water in case of drought or with 
chemicals to de *stroy insect pests. The 
wheels and rails are shown on which the 
sprayer automatically runs. 








(Kadel & Herbert.) 
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Menacing Diplomatic Tangle in the Near East 


tially visible in Central and South America, 
Europe and Africa, with the exception of the 
northernmost part of Europe and the southern- 
most parts of South America and Africa. The 


duration of the annular phase was 7.8 minutes. 

The tvtal eclipse of the sun pictured on these 
pages took place on Sept. 21. The greatest 
duration of its total phase was six minutes. It 
was visible as total in Africa, in Somaliland, 
in the Indian Ocean, in the Maldive Islands and 
on Christmas Island, and in Australia along a 
path 2,000 miles long and about 125 miles wide. 
It was visible as partial in Eastern Africa, 
Southern Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 

The attitude of the Turkish Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has shown no sign of any abatement 
ment in its demands. A kind of modus vivendi 
has been reached in Constantinople, but all the 
elements exist for a great conflagration if any 
untoward happening should provide the spark. 
Especial interest attaches to the Turkish views 
regarding the United States. According to 
members of the Turkish delegation now in 
Paris, the United States possesses no rights 
in Turkey, because all commitments of previous 
governments have been wiped out by the 
Kemalist victory. 

In other words, they ask that the United 
States make a separate treaty with them, since 
Washington is not taking any official part in 
the Lausanne conference and will not be a 
party to the treaties drafted there. Our 
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TURKS LEAVING FOR THRACE 
Charki Bey, who will be head of the Turkish 
Nationalist Government in Thrace (in train at 
extreme left, standing at salute), leaving Con- 


stantinople with aids on way to new post. 
(Internationa].) 


—_ 





observers will naturally be able to get ideas at 
Lausanne, but that is all they will get, it is 
said. 

American interests in Turkey fall into three 
divisions: 

First, moral and religious interests, includ- 
ing the protection of minorities. 

Second, capitulations. 

Third, the régime of the Straits. 

The program of the Turks has as a basis 
the absolute independence of Turkey. Any one 
ready to fight to curtail that independence may 
get a different deal, but without that the Turks 
demand that every transaction be based upon 
their right to run Turkey as they please. 

The Turks’ attitude on the protection of 
minorities is that there are not many minorities 
to protect and, therefore, it is not a major ques- 
tion. Of the 1,100,000 Christian Armenians in 
Turkey before the war 800,000 are dead and 
most of the rest are leaving Turkey. Prac- 
tically all the Christian Greeks have gone, too. 
Any American interest in the Armenians at 
this time comes too late to do much good. 

As for the capitulations—Ismet Pasha has 
insisted almost every moment since he has been 
in Paris that they are all wiped out. Capitula- 
tions of an economic nature America will prob- 
ably be able to arrange to her satisfaction in 
negotiations with the Turks, who need money. 
As for the religious and charitable institutions 
and capitulations relating to them, the Turks 
take the position that they stand for reci- 
procity, which means giving American Chris- 
tians the same rights to carry out their good 
works in Turkey as we would consent to give 
to Mohammedans to carry out their good works 
in the United States. 

Extra-territoriality will no longer exist for 
any forcign establishments except embassies, 
the Turks say. Schools must be subject to 
Turkish law, must teach the Turkish language 











ALLIES DISCUSSING TURKISH TANGLE 


Generals of the allied forces in Constantinople in informal 
conference at Mudania discussing the Turkish demands 
and the threatening situation. At right, seated on a barrel, 
is General Harrington, commander of the British forces 





in Constantinople. 
(P. & A. Photos.) 





ARTIST USES TEETH TO PAINT 


Richard Hixt, an artist of Ashburton, Devon, 

England, who has never had the use of his 

hands, has adapted his teeth to manipulation 
of the brush. 


(Wide World Photos.) 





and allow geography and history to be taught 
by Turkish professors. They must be open to 
inspection by the Turkish authorities. Hos- 
pitals and orphanages will have to comply with 
Turkish regulations and laws. 

As for the Straits, it is apparent that the 
United States will benefit from any general 
arrangements for freedom for all commerce. 
There has never really been any issue as to 
commerce, but as to who should control the 
passage in time of war is probably something 
Washington does not wish to figure in. The 
Turks are willing to allow League of Nations 
Inspectors to have a station at Gallipoli, with 
several hundred soldiers. They specify that if 
this arrangement is made the soldiers must be 
neither English nor French. 

In connection with endless discussion about 
the freedom of the Straits, it will probably all 
end in a hoax, for the Turks, while allowing 
that the Straits should be free, demand the 
right to fortify Constantinople. 











SUN’S CORONA DURING ECLIPSE 


Beautiful corona of the sun observed at Stan- 
thorpe, Queensland, Australia, during eclipse 
of that luminary Sept. 21. The splendor of the 
exhibition is said to have been indescribable. 


(tuternational.) 
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President Addressing Joint Session of Congress; 


ro HARDING appeared be- 
fore the House and Senate, assem- 



































bled in joint session on Nov. 21, and 
read his message on the Ship Subsidy 
bill. On previous occasions when the 
President has addressed Congress in per- 
son it has been in advocacy of some 


measure in ‘which he had a large: meas- 


oe eo ee Re 


ure of support on the part of his own 
party. In this case, however, he was 
addressing, and knew that he was ad- 
dressing, a gathering in which existed 
widespread and vigorous opposition to 
the measure he had come to advocate. 


~~ 


In many of the States, especially in the 
West, the ship subsidy proposition was 
an issue in the recent campaign, and the 
opposition to it in some sections found 
marked expression at the polls. 

The President did not fail to take full 
cognizance of this hositlity toward the 
bill. He contended that it should not be 





considered as providing a subsidy in the 
sense of associating it with “ special 


privilege.” It would be most discourag- 
ing, he asserted, “if a measure of such 


transcending national importance must 





have its fate depend on geographical, 


occupational, professional and partisan 
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¥ PRESIDENT SPEAKS IN BEHALF OF SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 

President Harding Spe aking before joint session of the Sicty-seventh Congr 3s Now ™ 
22 in behulf of the Ship Subsidy bill. whose claims to passage he put forth in a pows 

ful speech that commanded the closest attention of his auditors. ( Harris & F 

e 











objections.” He argued that the bene- 
fits granted to ship owners through the 


measure were no more subsidies than 





other Government aid that had been 
given. Railway transportation had been 
assisted, he said, by land grants and 
loans. The Government had aided the 
construction of market roads and the 


improvement of inland waterways. He 





asserted that the issue was one between 





construction, obstruction and destruction. 

The opinion was general that the ad- 
dress was the most forceful and logical 
chat the President had delivered beforé 
Congress during his administration. In 
spite of this impression there was ap- 


plause only three times during its de- 





livery. _ 

A w®apon against rioters designed to 
be effective though not fatal is the new 
tear-gas gun with which the police of 
the national capital have been equipped. 


The gun has two cylinders and a nozzle. 




















RICHEST OF 

DERUTANTES 
Portrait of the fa- 
mous painter Sar- 
gent of Miss Abby 
Rockefeller, daugh- 
ter of John D. Rock- 
efelier J. who made 
her formal bow to 
society on Nov. 21. 

(P. & A. Photos.) 
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" WARNING TO ~ 
MOTORISTS 


There ws grim humor 








TR LR-GAS GUNS FOR QUEL! 
ING RIOTERS 
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Liquor Stills Seized in Very Shadow of the Capitol 


the iact that prohibition cannot prohibit 
in the present state of public opinion, 
while rejoinder is made by the “ drys” 
that such violations must be expected in 
the early years of the law and that pub- 
lic opinion is <teadily growing Stronger 
in favor of the ban on liquor. 

A notable event in the theatrical word 
was the death on Nov. 19 of Fran‘ 
Bacon, tie author and leading man i 
“ Lightr.i’,” the play that has broken «ll 
records ‘a popularity and length of )un. 
He had but lately relinquished his part 
in order to take a much-needed rest. He 
was oS years of age, and fifty-four of 
those years had been passed in compara- 
tive poverty and obscurity. He had 
written his great play many years ago 
and carried it about with him, seeking 
in vain to have it produced. His oppor- 
tunity came four years ago when the 
play was produced in New York, where 
it instantly became an astounding suc- 
cess. He had played in it more than 
2,000 times. 

The growing power of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Louisiana brought inio 
prominence by the recent visit of Gover- 


was 


CONTRABAND LIQUOR AND IMPLEMENTS SEIZED IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


One of the largest stills yet captured by prohibition agents is here shown, together 


Compressed wir in one cylinder draws 
and throws a 


The stream 


tear from another 
stream through the nozzle. 
breaks into a fine mist, and any one 
who comes within its range immediately 
In theory 


gas 


finds his eyes full of tears. 
he loses at once all his enthusiasm for 
rioting. The 
seven pounds and is thus easily portable. 

That bootlegging flourishes even in 
the shadow of the Capitol, where the 
Prohibition amendment wis passed and 
the Volstead illustrated 
by the spoils taken recently in a raid by 


apparatus only weighs 


law enacted, i: 
enforcement officers. Similar raids are 
taking place daily in all sections of the 
country, and yet the illegal traffic pros- 
pers and the lawbreakers engaged in it 
make The fact is 


pointed to by the “wets” as proof of 


fabulous profits. 


AUTOMOBILE CRASH IN WHICH THREE MEN 


When an automobil: 


Conn., the 


t 


was speeding along at sixty miles 
driver lost control of the machine 


oT il€ 


; an heur 2) 
and crashed head-on 
occupants. 


the ouskiris 


into a 


Pp 


DIED 


tree, 


iblishers Photo Ser 


QU0007” 


of Stamford, 
kaliing three 


v 


with. 200 gallons of. corn liquor. 


FRANK 

BACON 
One of the best loved men in the theat- 
rical profession and author and star of 
“Lightnin’,’ the play that has broken 
all records. He died suddenly in Chi- 
cago Now. 19. (Wide World Photos.) 


MENACE OF THE KU KLUX 
Governor LTarker (left) of Louisiana 
surrounded by newspaper men at the 
White House, whither he had gone to 
confer with the President on Ku Klux 
ctivities in his State. (© Harris & Ewing.) 


WILLIE HOPPE REGAINS BILLIARD CROWN 
Phenomenal cue artist who regarmmed the 18.2 balk-line billiard cham- 
pion title in the tournament recently concluded in New York. 


nor Parker of that State to Washington in order to confer with the 
President on the matter of curbing the Klan’s activities. It devei- 
oped that there had been previous correspoggence on the matter be- 
tween State and Federal officials. Whilé™it was denied that the 
State was not able at the present time to cope with the “ invisible 
power,” it was understood that an assurance was desired that in 
case the situation got beyond State control-the help of. the Federal 
Government could be counted on. It was semi-officially stated 
later that this aid had been promised. 

The billiard world has fcllowed with keen interest the contest 
for the international 18.2 balk-line championship that recently came 
to a close in New York. Especial attention centred on the strug- 
gle between Jake Schaefer, the title holder, and Willie Hoppe, the 
leading contender. Hoppe played magnificent billiards throughout, 
beating every opponent and outplaying Schaefer himself in the 
concluding game by 500 to 283. 
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OMAN’S realm is widening rap- 
idly since her entrance into the 


political field. 


An instance is 


found in the case of Mrs. W. H. Felton 
of Georgia, who was appointed by 
Governor Hardwick as United States 
Senator from Georgia to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Senator 


Thomas E. Watson. 
woman 
honor confe-red on her. 


She is the first 
in the country to have that 


Owing to the 


recess of Congress, she has not yet had 


an opportunity to be sworn in. 


In the 


meantime the election has been held 
and Walter F. George has been elected 


Senator. 


There has been a great de- 


sire on the part of many women to 
have Mrs. Felton actually sworn in 
and seated, and Mr. George, with true 
Southern gallantry, has offered to 
withhold his credentials for a brief 
time in order that she may have that 


gratification. Mrs. 


Felton, who is 


widely known and highly esteemed in 
her State, is 87 years old, but her 
mental facultics are unimpaired. 
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MISS MARY WALLACE 
Daughter of the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture. She has just returned 


from Europe. 

















FIRST WOMAN SENATOR 


Mrs. W. H. Felton of Georgia, only woman ever appointed as 
United States Senator, being assisted down the steps of the 


Capitol by a newspaper man. 
































































WILLIAM BROSS LLOYD 


Millionaire radical, who has recently 
been convicted of having violated the 


Illinois Espionage law. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


HEADS MEET 


The twenty-seventh 
meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Univer- 
sities was recently held in 
Washington, D. C., for the 
discussion of university 
problems. Left to right are: 
A. A. Murphree, Vice Pres- 
ident of the association; 
Henry President, 
and Frank L. McVey, Sec- 
retary-Trccasurer. 
(Photos © Harris & Ewing.) 


Suzallo, 


annual 





NEW POLISH MINISTER 


Dr. Ladislas 


Wroblewski, 


newly 


appointed Minister from Poland to 


the United 


States. 


He 


was 


for- 


merly Minister to Great Britain. 

















LEON M. ESTABROOK 
Chief of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, who has been granted a leave 
of absence for one year to reorganize the 
crop reporting and statistical service of 

Argentina. 








AUGUSTUS T. SEYMOUR 


Ohio man who has been appointed assist- 
ant to Attorney General Daughei ty to suc- 
ceed Colonel Guy D. Goff, resigned. 











QOGOS! 
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HE duels between battleships 

and airplanes off the Virginia 

coast emphasized the value of 
the airplane in defending the coun- 
try against the attack of a hostile 
fleet, and gave impetus to the per- 
.fecting of that branch of the ser- 
vice. One of the latest additions to 
the navy aviation equipment is the 
first metal plane, pictured on this 
page, which was recently turned 
over by the builders after the suc- 
cessful culmination of its tests. 
The plane was constructed for 
observation and it surpasses any- 
thing previously built, according tu 
members of the trial board, who 
put the machine through its paces. 
One of its features is that the 
pilot sits directly back of the motor 
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Scientific Inventions and Mechanical Appliances 











































FIRST METAL PLANE FOR UNITED STATES NAVY 


Tiis fivst plane of metal construction to be ccmpleted for ihe United States Navy ser- 
mee was turned over to the Bureau of Aeronautics recently by Glenn Martin after a 


series of exhanstive and successful tests at Martin’s Field. 


(Wide World Photos.) 
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and has an unobstructed vision for- 
ward, above and on either side. 
Electricity has recently been em- 
ployed in the interesting electric 
home mill that has just been per- 
fected in France. An ordinary 
electric light socket provides the 
power for the machine. It has just 
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ELECTRICAL HOME GRIST MILL 
Electrically operated mill, just invented by two French engineers, 
that grinds wheat into flour and makes it into dough, all in one 
operation. 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
passed a scientific test by the So- 
ciete d’Hygiene of Paris, which 


proved that it preserves all the 
nutritive value of the wheat kernel, 
although the flour is light and fine. 
From 25 to 40 per cent. saving 
financially is effected, while there 
is an improvement over ordinary 


MANUFACTURING 
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'URING TABLETS FOR 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS 








By use of this mixture-regulating device the Government can manufacture anti-tubercu- 
losis tablets twelve months in the year, whereas formerly twenty-eight days were suitable. 
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TESTING CONCRETE FOR ROAD WEAR 








F. W. Teller and W. S. Fairbank of the Bureau of Public Roads testing 


the efficiency of different mixtures of concrete. (‘© Harris@ E 
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BABY CARRIAGE WITH MOTOR ATTACHMENT 


Novel contrivance exhibited rece ntly at the Olympia Evrhibition in London, show 


ing carriage with motor attachment that does all the 


(P. & A. Photos.) 


work of dria 


ing. 


flour of from 60 to 90 per cent. in 
nourishment. 

The fighting of tuberculosis in 
cattle is one of the important 
phases of the work of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

T. Bowen of the bureau has 
recently designed an apparatus for 
controlling atmospheric conditions 
in the manufacture of the tablets 
that are used to control and extir 
pate this disease. Formerly there 
was only about a month in the year 
that this could be done in, but now, 
using the device that regulates 
moisture, the work can be carried 
on every day in the year. 


The Bureau of Public Roads has 
gone extensively into the subject of 
the wearing quality of different 
mixtures of concrete slabs which 
have been built for the purpose of 
road construction tests. A spe- 
cially designed machine goes over 
this to test its solidity, wearing 
qualities and economy. 

One of the largest developments 
in motor vehicles is the baby car- 
riage recently shown in a London 
exhibition. The machine is rub. 
ber tired and is operated by an 
ordinary gasoline motor. It takes 
away the strain from the mother 
because she herself is carried along 
by the machine. 


~ 
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“A ngelof the Lighthouse” Weds; Breaking Up Ships; Statue 


from the picture showing her in dry- 
dock in a Boston yard. No other yard 
in the country could have accom- 
modated the mammonth liner. Her 
speed has been commensurate with her 
size, and with the addition of four new 
propellers and the removal of about six 
tons of sea growth still greater speed 
is expected to be realized in the future. 
The Majestic, it will be recalied, was ‘ 
originally the German ship Bismarck, 
which was in process of construction 
when the war ended. By a provision 
of the Versailles Treaty she was to be S| 
turned over to the Government of Great 
Britain in partial compensation for 
British shipping sunk during the war. 
A fire that broke out in the vessel while 
still on the stocks, and which was sup- 
posed to be incendiary, destroyed a 
large part of the superstructure, but, 
following repairs, the ship was turned 
over to the British and by them allotted 
to one of their steamship lines. Prior 
to its completion the Leviathan, also 
of German origin, had held the pri- 
macy as the largest vessel that plowed 
the seas, but that distinction now be- 
longs to the Majestic. If the suggestion 
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FRIEND OF THE BLIND IS WED 
Marriage of Miss Winifred Holt-to Rufus Graves 
Mather in New York, Nov. 16. The bride re- 
ceived $10,000 in wedding gifts, -all of which she 
de-roted to the cause of the blind, in whom she 


has always been greatly interested. 
ae (Wide World Photos.) 
: 
























EATURES of unusual interest marked 
the wedding in New York recently of 
Miss Winifred Holt, daughter of the well- 

known publisher, to Mr. Rufus Graves Mather. 
The bride had gained the sobriquet of the 
“Angel of the Lighthouse” because of her in- 
tense interest in and devotion to the welfare 
of the blind. She announced prior to her mar- 
riage that she would like any gifts that might 
be sent to her to be in the form of money, so 
that she could turn it over to her favorite phi- 
lanthropy. More than $10,000 was realized for 
this purpose. Some of her protégés took part 
in the ceremony, and the wedding group is 
shown flanked on both sides by blind brides- 
maids. In the centre of the group, back row, 
may be seen the bride and bridegroom and 


Bishop Manning, who performed the ceremony. 
Some idea of the colossal size of the pride 
of the seas, the Majestic, may be gathered 


























WOODEN FLEET DISMANTLED 
Breaking up of 230 ships formerly belonging to 
United States Shipping Board at Alexandria, Va. 
After the removable fittings, pipes, engines and 


cross-timbers are salvaged the hulk is burned. 
(© Harris & Ewine.) 
oe 4 
of Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board that 
Mi x two liners, each of 70,000 tons, be constructed 
j should be carried out the Majestic in turn would 
have to surrender her crown. 

One of the most costly experiments the United 
Staies ever made was the building of the great 
fleet of wooden ships during the war, designed 
to replace the losses occasioned by the depreda- 
tions of submarines. Naturally, haste was the 
“ first desideratum, and in consequence may of the pe, 
vessels proved unseaworthy. The closing of the 
war found the Government with an immense 
wooden merchant fleet on its hands, for whom 
purchasers were sought in vain Fending their 
final disposal they were anchored by the hun- 
dreds in the James River and other waterways 
and under these circumstances deterioration went 
on at a rapid rate. Finally in desperation they 
were sold in bulk at ridiculously low price. Ves- 
sels that cost $700,000 each were sold for about 
$2,000 apiece. The purchasers had no idea of 
using them as ships, but bought them in order to 
break them up and sell the material in them as 
junk, as illustrated in the picture showing the 
dismantling of some of the vessels. 
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NEW AND MARVELOUS DIRIGIBLE 
Semi-rigid dirigible airplane carrier now being 
built at Akron, Ohio. It will be 300 fect long 
and have a capacity of 750,000 feet of hulinuy cas 
It will be equipped with appliances ty drop an 
airplane while in. motion 
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g of Pershing Dedicated; Docking World’s Greatest Liner 
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PERSHING STATUE 


Impressive bronze statue 
of General Pershing un- 
veiled recently in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. 
It is the work of Sculptor 
Haig Patigan, and is an 

excellent likeness. 


(International.) 








MAJESTIC IN 
DRYDOCK 
World’s largest pas- 
senger vessel as she 
appears in drydock 
at the Charlestown 


Navy Yard, Massachusetts, where she has been laid up for repairs and a thorough 
overhauling. This is the first time she has been temporarily laid up since she 
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entered regular service. 
(Wide World Photos.) 

















OLDEST 
LIVING 
TRIPLETS 
Such is the claim 


three sisters, who 
were born in Warren 
Ohio, sev- 
enty-six years ago. 
They are Mrs. Sarah 
Wilson, Miss Mary 
Williamson and Mrs. 

Richardson. 
babes, they 
distinguished 


County, 


Jennie 
When 


were 





by the wearing of 
red, white and blue 
beads. 
(P. & A. Photos.) 




































ONLY WOMAN AUCTIONEER 
Miss Lillian Lagonarsino, 25 years old, of 
Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y., who is declared to be 
the first woman -who ever received a license 


to follow the calling of an auctioneer in New 
York City. 





(Wide World Photos.) 
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Armistice Observance in London and Paris; French “Ace” as 


A RMISTICE DAY was attended by sol- 


emn observances not only in the 








































































United States but throughout the 
allied nations. In the United Kingdom a 
“two-minute silence” was kept at 11 
o’clock A. M. A few minutes before the 
hour struck the King, Prince of Wales, 
Duke of York and Cabinet Ministers came 
out of the Home Office to speak in front 
of the Cenotaph. An immense crowd 
filled Whitehall] behind the lines of 
troops and ex-service men, who watched 
in deep silence while the King, two 
Princes, representatives of Queen Alex- 
andra, and the Duke of Connaught and 
Lord Curzon for the Cabinet placed 
wreaths at the foot of the Cenotaph. As 
the first chime of Big Ben proclaimed 
the hour of 11 the troops came to atten- 
‘tion, every head was bared and for two 
minutes the vast throng stood absolutely 
still. Many women were weeping and not 
a few of the ex-soldiers were deeply 
affected. After the King had departed 
the pilgrimage past the Cenotaph began 
and continued for hours, and nearly every 
one went on to the “Unknown Warrior’s” 
grave in Westminster Abbey. There spe- 
cial services were held, and among the 
representatives of the Diplomatic Corps 
and the Army, Navy and Air Service 


were Ambassador and Mrs. Harvey. 























HOMAGE TO GLORIOUS DEAD 

Vast th rong obse ? ving “Steno-minut 

siience”’ wn Lendon on Armistice Day. 
(Photopress.) 

4 

a 


ute in silent meditation, while the church 
bells all over the city were rung and guns 
along the Quay de la Seine fired a salute. 

How complete has been the collapse of 
Russian industry is shown by the fact 
that the first motor car manufactured by 
a Soviet-owned factory has just been pro- 
duced in Russia. It was an event of such 
signal interest in the Russian capital that 
Moscow made it a holiday and assembled 
at the Kremlin to watch the wonderful 
machine make its progress through the 
public square, carrying as its first pas 
senger M. Kalenin, President of the Fed 
erated Soviet Republic. It is a dismal 
commentary upon the breakdown of man 
ufacture in Russia that five years have 
elapsed before it was possible to produce 
a single one of the automobiles that now 
exist by the millions in every other great 
civilized country of the globe. Even this 
probably would not have been possible 
had the original Soviet Communist doc 
trines continued in force, since they took 
away all incentive for improvement and 



































GREAT PARADE IN PARIS 
French truops carrying the  battle- 
scarred flags of France to the tomb of 
the “Unknown Soldier” in the Are de 
Triomphe in Paris, Nov. 11. 
(Internzetional.) 








‘A 
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France Nov. 11 established a prece- 
dent, making the legal armistice holiday 
distinctly a veterans’ day. Associa- 





tions composed of former fighting men 
in the French Army organized the cele- 
bration program and carried it out, mak- 
ing it more a solemnity than a festival. 

The American Legion and other patri- 





























otic organizations were represented in in 
the exercises. Thomas Fields, Vice Com- Rah 
mander of the Disabled Veterans’ League, ae 
who came to Paris as a delegate from 
that organization, laid a wreath on the ‘4 deacde 
“Unknown Soldier’s” tomb. Troops in tion 
the active service, drawn up around the poet 
Place de l’Etoile, served only as a guard — 
of honor for the “Unknown Soldier,” hav edhe 
ing no part in the program. They were in va 
reviewed by President Millerand only * . ‘ and i 
after the head of the republic had saluted San PE ot c = 
the veterans and their battle flags. Pre- diets 
cisely at 11 o’clock the entire population FIRST AUTO CAKk MANUFACTURED IN A SOVIET-OWNED F ACTOR Y estab 
ceased its activities and stood for a min Great jubilation at the Kremlin, Moscow, marked the presentation to M. Kalenin, President of the Ry “Boxe Socialiet F passe 
Soviet Republic, of the first auto manufactured in a Soviet-owned fact ; a s i rate Nuneg 
titel sbcee 
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as Transatlantic Air Pilot; 
























NOTED FRENCH “ACE” 
Lieutenant Charles Nungesser, re- 
(tired, of the French Army, wounded 
seventeen times, destroyer of 105 
Germen planes, and decorated 
many times by many Govern- 
ments for bravery, who is to 
pilot the first Paris-New York 
airplane when a passenger 
service is inaugurated be- 
tween the two continents. 
(Wide World Photos.) 








sixteen hours. That a regui!ar passenger 


service can be established that would 
make the transoceanic trip in a sing 
day is wholly within the range of pos 
sibility. 

While the Irish Free State is still in a 


disturbed condition, matters have greatly 
improved compared with what they were 
a few months ago. The backbone of rebel 
resistance secius to have been broken and 
the Government is steadily gaining the 
upper hand. Outrages and ambushes are 
sporadic, where formerly they were of 
almost daily occurrence. The execution 
of four rebels recently indicates a firmer 
attitude on the part of the authorities. 

A new Caliph has been chosen by the 


New Caliph of Moslem World 


Turkish Nationalist Angora Assembly as 
the religiuus head of the Mohammedan 
world in the person of Crown Prince 
Abdul Medjid. He is the son of former 
Sultan Abdul Aziz and is 54 years of age. 
He is described as learned in letters, a 
patron of the arts, an accomplished 
painter and a lover of music. He has 
always been identified with the Nation 
alist movement, and is credited with a 
strong will that wili make him far from 
a mere figurehead in his new office. He 
has only one wife and has lived modestly 
and quietly. He telegraphed his accept 
ance of the Caliphate, reserving certain 
limited temporal powers. 
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F'REE FIGHT IN GLASGOW ELECTION 
Riotouws scenes were witnessed during the politng for rector of 
Glasgow University. 
in a vigorous fight during which fleur, rotten eggs and soo 
used freely as missiles. 


The students of vartous factions engaged 


(Wide World Photos 
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deadened individual enterprise and ambi 
tion. The dictator of the Soviet Govern 
ment, however, has seen the error of these 
extreme views and frankly recanted their 
more obnoxious features, and this has re 
sulted ina partial stimulation of industry 
in various lines, although the economi 
and industrial situation is still deplorable 
in the extreme. 

Interest has been aroused in aviation 
circles by a plan announced in France of 
establishing a Paris-New York airplane 
passenger service. Lieutenant Charles 


Nungesser, the most famous “ace” of the 


French Army during the war, has been 
working for a long time to perfect a new 
type of airplane which he calls the “fly 
ing egg,” with reversible wings to be used 
as landing gear. He believes that this 
plane would carry passengers to New 
York in twenty-four hours, permitting 
them to stop over a day, transact their 
affairs and return to the French metrop 
olis within three days, at half the cost 
of present rate ocean travel. If the plans 
seem somewhat fanciful, it need only be 
recalled that the airplane of Captain 
Aleock did cross the Atlantic in about 


ABDUL 
MEDJID 
EFFENDI 
Fif ty-year-old 
COUSIN of Sul- 
tan Mohammed 
VI., 


st been 
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ju cho- 
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or religious 
head of the 
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Parade of English Unemployed; Memorial c— 


HE unemployment situation in Eng- =) Dt 
land is still acute, although very : 4 =., 
much better than a year ago. Mat- r 
ters have been slowly mending, but the 
number out of work is still counted by ; 
the hundreds of thousands. Much has ew : oe a ee , retain 
been done to mitigate the situation by a . an ere 
the inauguration of public works that a ee? Be ! ae Ba pts prime win 
under other circumstances would have i> F 
been postponed. The municipal councils 
of various towns have also done what 
they could by the payment of an unem- 
ployment dole. There is still much un- 
rest, however, among the laboring pop- 
ulation, and it is no doubt due to this 
that the Labor Party received such a sur- 
prisingly large vote in the recent election. 
The signing of the armistice in 1918 
took place in the forest of Rethondes, 
France, where the special car of Marshal 
Foch had drawn up awaiting the arrival 
of the German envoys. The spot where 
the historic event occurred has now been 
commemorated by the great stone seen 
in the accompanying picture. The dedi- 
cation of the stone was an event of great 
moment in Franec. President Millerand, 
assisted by Marshals Joffre. Foch, Haig 
and other notables, took part in the cere- 
monies. It will be noted that the guar- 
dian of the stone, who is standing at 
right, is a veteran who has lost his leg 
in the service of his country. 
The task of forming a new German : y. 
Cabinet to succeed the Wirth Ministry, aren 5 ,' ' 
Bs ‘ manded 


which recently resigned, promises to | f —_ ’ t 
prove difficult. President Ebert has ‘ we 39 


LF AES AGRI ENNS VRP OTD 


rER 


summoned Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, the gen- ee . it was d 
eral manager of the Hamburg-American . : listened 
Steamship Line, to choose a new Cabinet. . Premier 
Dr. Cuno’ is one of the most prominent é : hollow 
business men in the German Republic, | bees. _ ws a ‘ from the 
- deadly 
‘ was give 
UNEMPLOYED PARADE AT PLYMOUTH of legali 
Vanguard of a great procession of men out of work at Ply- ago was 
mouth, England. A deputation was sent to the Prime Min- and rev¢ 
ister asking for employment on public works. Musso 

(Wide World Photos.) employe 
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WILHELM 
CUNO 


Who has accepted the task of forming a German Cabinet 


to succeed the \t irth Ministry. (Wide World Photos.) 
e ae 8.) 


and has had some experience in politic 
commercial and industrial affairs. 
man technical delegates to the P, 
yr consulted on the whole range of German economic con- 
» “a . . . ? 
ditions, although his chief duty was the handling of shipping 
He will doubtless be persona grata to the Peopl Pa ty, 
Rie. ali > eopie's ar ) 
headed by Hugo Stinnes, but it is. moc : oa 
me » Dut it is: most doubtful whether he 
will be acceptable to the Socialist Party 
The new Italian Cabinet 


al as well as strictly 
He was among the Ger- 
ace Conference at Paris. 


. ; has already beg ‘itl 
— be oe of Premier Mussclint a. oe 
of the Inter ead = the Cabinet has also taken the portfolios 
Rien the oe = foreign Affairs, which practically makes 
ee ok “ay re) talian domestic and foreign policies. He 
S already begun his administration with a steraness and 
authority that might have been anticipated from his a re us 
administration of the affairs of the Fascist hal be - 
recently before the Italian Chamber of ‘Denation ana ae 


SAL STONE AT RETHONDES FRANCE 

A Nie — standing on the spot where the armistice bet feel: 

Allies and Germany was signed, was dedicated “< ° vetween the 
this year by Preside on Armistice Day 


nt Milleran Pas 
(© Underwood & Underwood d of France. 
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Armistice Signing; New Italian Cabinet in Session 


NEW ITALIAN CABINET 
One of the first photographs to 
reach this country of the Italian 
Cabinet in session. About the 
table, left to right, are: Deputy 
di Cesaro, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs; Carnazza, Minister of 
Public Works; Gentilo, Minister 
of Public Instruction; Tangorra, 
Minister of the Treasury; De Cap- 
itani, Minister of Agriculture; 
Federzoni, Colonies; General Ar- 
mando Diaz, War; Mussolini, 
Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Interior; Ad- 
miral Thaon di Revel, Navy; 
Acerbo, Secretary of the Council 
of Ministers; Di Stefani, Finance; 
Count Teofilo Rossi, Industry and 
Commerce; Cavazzoni, Labor; 
Oviglio, Justice, and Ginniati, 
Liberated Provinces. 
(Wide World Photos.) 


manded rather than requested a vote of confidence. There 
was nothing ingratiating or conciliating in his attitude, and 
it was doubtful whether any legislative body in Europe has 
listened to more direct and positive language from a 


Premier. He secmed to hold the assembly, however, in the 
hollow of his hand, and there were only feeble protests 
from the Socialist element, of which Fascismo is the most 
deadly enemy. The vote of confidence that he demanded 
was given to him on Nov. 17 by 306 to 116. Thus the seal 
of legality was put upon a movement which a few weeks 
ago was considered by the ruling authorities as rebellion 
and revolution. 

Mussolini conquered the chamber by the same methods 
employed when he led his Fascisti Legion into Rome| As 
the Deputies scattered into the night after an eight-hour 
session there were many of them, even those who had voted 
for the Premier, who asked one another: “Will he prove 
to be a Sulla, a Cromwell or a Napoleon?” 

One of the striking. features of Mussolini’s speech was 


as follows: 
“The labor federation must free itself from the hands 


of the various socialistic parties. 

“We do not intend to follow a policy of servitude to the 
bourgeoisie classes either, but we shall draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the bourgeoisie which works and produces, 
which we cannot do without, and the parasite bourgeoisie.” 


AMERICAN HELP 
FOR SMYRNA 
REFUGEES 


More than one hundred 
and fifty thousand 
fugitives from Asia 
Minor, chiefly from 
Smyrna, were.cared for 
at the Island of Mity- 
lene by the Near East 
Relief Administration. 
B. F. McDonald (gray- 
clad figure with knick- 
erbockers) is seen super- 
intending the unloading 


of flour from a lighter. 
(Courtesy Near East Relief.) 


FASCISTI AT 
VATICAN 


Great throng of Fas- 
cisti gathered in front 
of the Vatican to re- 
ceive the papal bless- 
ing. The Fascisti have 
been extremely caré- 
ful in the semi-revo- 
lutionary demonstra- 
tion to avoid offend 
ing either the King or 
the Church. 


(Kadel & Herbert ) 
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U.S. Airplane Carrier L 
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aunches and Lands Planes atSea 
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HE demonstration during the World War of the 
great value of airplanes, both as offensive wea- 


Two-sceater plane A-606 


landing on the flight deck of the U. S. S. Langley while the vessel was pro- 
ceeding at a speed of about six knots. (P. & A. Photos.) 





pons in attacking the enemy and defensive in 
searching out and reporting the location of an enemy’s 
vessel or fleet, has led to unceasing experiments on 
the part of the navai authorities of this country to 
develop this arm of the service to its utmost extent. 
It is evident that airplanes starting from and return- 
ing to the shore have but a limited cruising radius tha: 
diminishes their effectiveness. An airplane carrier, 
therefore, has been designed which will carry the 
planes out to sea in any desired zone of operations 
and serve as a mother ship from which the planes 
may ‘take-off’ and to which when their work is 
done they can return. The U. S. S. Langley is 
the first carrier of this type to be put into service, 
and the tests of its value so far made have proved 
eminently successful. The entire upper deck is kept 
clear of obstructions so as to afford a clear field for 
the launching or landing of the planes. Even the 
smokestack, which formerly projected over the top 
of the deck, is so made that it can be rolled over on 
its side ut a moment’s notice. 

Beneath the upper deck is the hold in which the 
planes are kept when not on active duty, and from 
which they are raised to the upper deck by means of 
an elevator. The planes are launched from a catapult 
that projects them into the air and obviates the neces- 
sity of a running start on a long plane surface. From 
the edges of the upper deck long lines of netting 
extend so that they may be grasped by aviators in 
case they make a poor landing on returning to the 
ship. When the airplane on its return lands on the 
water instead of the deck of the ship, a powerful 
hoisting apparatus lifts it to the upper deck. 
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Interior of the Langley, where the airplanes are kept to be hoisted up on 
an elevator to the upper deck when required. 
(Photos Underwood & Underwood.) 











An interesting test of the value of the carrier was made on Oct. 26 off 
Cape Henry, when for the first time in the history of the American Navy 
an airplane hopped off from the deck of a ship and after flying fifty miles 
landed back on the same deck. The “hop-off” was made without the use 
of the catapult. The plane gained its momentum by gliding down the 500- 
foot deck until it reached the stern of the ship; then the machine shot up 
nie the air about five hundred feet. Ca the return from the fifty-mile 
flight the plane met the Langley going at a speed of six knots and landed 
on the deck in the receiving gear. A thirty-mile wind was blowing from 
the northwest at the time, and the plane, Janding at a velocity of forty- 
five knots, was stopped by an arresting gear within twenty-five feet. _ 
































Hoisting of an airplane aboard the U 


from the deck of the vessel by means of a catapult. 


.S.S. Langley after having been launched 


Rolling smokestack of the 


the 


Langley, which assumes a horizontal positi 
~ ( POSITION 
when signal is given to clear the de cks for ra] landiy a pl 
. : ¢ pane, 
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Events of Note in England, Austria and Italy 


} 


RMISTICE DAY among the allied nations ia a NO 

in general was celebrated on Nov. 11, 2: 

the date on which the armistice between 
Germany and the Allied Powers was signed. 
In Italy, however, more attention is paid to 
Nov. 4, for that was the date on which an 
earlier armistice was signed between Italy 
and Austria, immediately following the over- 
whelming victories of the Italian armies that 
brought about Austria’s collapse and put her 
out of the war. Nov. 4, therefore, is the day 
on which Italy' celebrates the victorious termi- 
nation of the war, and it was on that day this 
year that solemn homage was paid in Rome 
to the “Unknown Warrior,” whose tomb is 
placed in the Altar of the Nation. The King 
himself was present, together with General 





Diaz, the leader of Italy’s victorious armies; 
Premier Mussolini, the Fascisti leader, who 
has just grasped the reins of power, and the 
chief dignitaries of the nation. The cere- 
monies were most impressive as the great dt $ , " ‘ty : : ot 
throng knelt in prayer at the tomb of the 3 . 
“Unknown.” 

The peace treaty deprived Austria of the 
greater part of her territory and many mil- 
lions of her population. Her richest provinces 
were shorn from her to become parts of new 
and rival States, and Austria was left with 
Vienna, the capital, as its chief asset and 
the most meagre and scanty of resources. 
The impoverished republic would long since 
have become hopelessly bankrupt had it not 
been for the help extended by other nations 
who wished to see it developed into a self- 
sustaining and prosperous State. Since the 
war ended it has been the dream of Austria 
to become incorporated with the new German 
republic, with which it is closely allied 

















LONDON’S LORD MAYOR’S SHOW 
Immense throng watching the procession in honor of the inauguration of the 
Lord Mayor of London. The 
parade and attending cere- 


ITALY PAYS HOMAGE TO monies were as they always 
HER “UNKNOWN SOLDIER have been, an event of note in 


The tomb of Italy’s “Unknown “ # the British capital, and pictur- 
rior” is in the Altar of the Country, the esque in the extreme. All the 
most imposing modern structure in 














Rome, and it was here that the notables pomp and pageantry that have 
of the nation congregated on Nov. 4, characterized the occasion for 
the anniversary of the Italian-Austrian centuries were in evidence this 
armistice, to pay tribute to the symbol year, together with a strict 


of the nation’s dead. King Victor Em- 
manuel, General Diaz and Premier Mus- 
solini were the central figures of the costumes, 
° (International.) 
occasion. 
(P. & A. Photos.) 


adherence to old customs and 




















in sympathy, speech and aspirations. Numer- 
ous appeals have been made for the Allies to 
permit such a union, but these have been 
uniformly denied. There is no doubt that 
Germany herself would welcome such a union, 
but the desire is far more keen on the part 
of the Austrians, who profess to see in it their 
only hope of economic salvation. 








VIENNA’S DEMONSTRATION 


Vast throng gathered in Vienna to emphasize 
the desire of the Austrians for the union of 
Germany and Austria. This desire has been 
voiced again and again by the Austrians 
because of the economic advantages that they 
hope to gain by such a union. That union, 
however, has been forbidden by the Allied 
Powers, who object to having Germany secure 
such a large increase in population, which 
would counterbalance to some extent German 


losses in the war. 
(Keystone View Co.) 
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EFFECTIVE DESIGN 





Fashion’s Latest 


Smart hat of blaek pan ve lvet trimmed with an 
‘ trich feather, which is held in place by leops 
Decrees in Hats, 


of silver braid. Design by Blanchot, Paris, 


(Photo Daily Featur service.) 


fis e 





Wraps and 








Gowns 





























i ATTRACTIVE HAT 

b 
UNIQUE EFFECT y -« (Below.) Turban of dull gold cloth j 
(Sehow.) Hat of Anek trimmed sith lacings of brown velvet 
velvet with piping of white ‘ 
stik and trimmed with pearl held in piace by novelty gold buttons 
beads that fall from a medallion From Antoinette, Paris. 
down to the shoulder. Design 
by Felix, Paris. (Photo Daily 

(Pioto Daily Keature Service.) 

Feature Service.) 
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OPERA COSTUME 


FUR-TRIMMED 


COAT 
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yo 
vee 


ie 





Gown of sumpl lines n e ; »@ of; " { ‘ > nen . 
Reatie j ~ cnsinrg und : lee veless, slightly fitted Coat falling slightly below the waist and heav POIRE 1 MODE L 
odice made of rose and silver cloth over a tissue \ ily t 1 with mink fur t} Much in v ) 
underskirt banded in silver lac Th , } ‘2; y trimmed with mink fur tn te form of a AVE ogue in Paris thé ment mad , 

‘ { ‘ é. ew 8 f m of f 
Me Ralisian dalling z ; e wrap nas Y rolling collar. The effect is one of warmth and moire and heavily edyed wit} . . 
a huge bvolster collar. Renocluaf de sign. Worn lanoasey Saakdat sah ate Rae wate ] Gea WUN fur, which also en- 

, ‘Y. ‘ < es e f ( ’ > » #i 
by Zita Moulton. «Photo Ira L. Hill’s Studio.) Mansfield ! y urth circles the neck and extend em 
ad et (Phot id MM ere Studi . Line 
~— Underwood & IU'nder 
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Actresses and 
Scenes in Recent 





Productions 
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VIOLET 
HEMING 


Heroine of “The Lucky One.” (Garrick.) 
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OLGA 
STECK 
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“TOLL OF THE SEA” 
One of tie picturesque scenes repro- 
duced in natural colors in novel 

screen production. Rialto.) 





sical play “Spring- 








ue 


time of Youth.” 


.. 





























(Broadhurst.) 
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the first picture on this page 

as it figures in one of the 
most important developments in 
motion pictures. It is the first 
film presented in entirely natural 
colors. The perfect natural color 
process has been sought for since 
the beginning of the industry, but 


GS the fir interest attaches io 























has never before been success- MABEL BALLIN 
fully demonstrated. In the opin- Playing leading réle un the 
ion of some of the greatest film film production “Vanity 
stars, producers, scientists and Fatr.” 
financiers in the country, the new (Photy Clarence S. Built. 
process is so marvelous that it may a 

completely revolutionize photo _ aa 

play productions and bring about 

the almost universal use of color JANE NOVAK 
pictures. It is difficult to imag- 


Playing title réle in “Thel- 





ine any play which would not be : ; 

immensely improved by the mag- ma,” film production based on 
ical influence of this true color Boks oa " 

reproduction. Marie Corelli’s novel. a 




















MADGE KENNEDY 
As Beth Dean wm “Spite 
Corner.” (Little Theatre.) 
4 


fr — | 
' ie 








“ITH HEAVEN” 
Diane, waif of the Paris 
streets, has waited four 
years for the war to restore 
to her her sweetheart Chico. 
Colonel Brissac. who wants 
her for himself, tells her 
that Chico has died in a hos- 
pital, and in despair she is 
about to surrender to him 
because “nothing matters,” 
when Chico staggers in. 
He is blind, but he cries: 
“They say I am dead, but I 
em Chico.” Left to right 
ure: Bernard Thornton as 
Recan, Frank Morgan as 
Colonel Brissac, Wiliam 
Post as Pere Chevillon, Hu- 
bert Dence as Boul, Helen 
Menkin as Diane, George 
Gaul as Chico, J. Fred Hol- 
loway as “Sewer Rat,” 
Alfred Kappeler as Roquin 
and Beatrice Noyes as 

Arlette. — 
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ice Yale in 
Thrilling Struggle; Brown 
Humbles Harvard; Dartmouth 








OV. 18 was a day notable in the 

football annals of 1922, for it 

witnessed the victory of Prince- 
ton over Yale by a score of 3—0, while 
Brown humbled Harvard by a similar 
score. The result demonstrated the 
right of Princeton to the primacy 
among the “Big Three,” as the week 
before she had also beaten Harvard. 
The result was somewhat unexpected, 
as expert opinion favored Yale, who 
had a much heavier team and an un- 
usual number of capable substitutes. 
But the spirit of Princeton, which had 
stood her in such good stead this sea- 
son, enabled the Tiger to hurdle this 
last obstacle and finish the entire 
season without a defeat. 

Fifty-six thousand people sat on the 
sloping sides of the Palmer Stadium 
and could hardly believe their eyes as 
they saw this fighting Tiger eleven 
beat back the Yale tide. The Elis had 
much the superior offensive, and some- 
times the Blue attack threatened to 
roll over the Orange like a flood, but 
Princeton stood firm, and when its 
one opportunity came to strike the 
Tiger struck. 

Princeton did in one fleeting minute 
what a powerful Yale team could not 
do in an hour. With the ball only seven 
yards from the Yale goal at the start 
of the third period Ken Smith, the 
Tiger end, dropped back to the eigh- 
teen-yard line and booted a pretty 
drop kick straight as a die between 
the uprights. These were the only 
points of the game. 

They were enough, ample, suffi- 
cient. They were the beginning and 
the end of the greatest Princeton cele- 
bration in a decade. In fact, they 


were enough to set the bells of Nassau 
Hall ringing out in what sounded like 
a dirge to Yale and the most beautiful 
of sounds to Princeton. 

They will talk about this Tiger team 
for years on end—how its Captain was 
disqualified even before the season 
was started, how other stars were 
swept away by graduation, how the 
prospects were indigo and the hopes 
low, how it started from nothing and 
swept over Chicago, then Harvard and 
finally over one of the greatest of Yale 
teams. Sam White himself was ob- 
scure until he picked up a fumbled 
ball and ran for a touchdown, but he 
was not half as obscure as the Prince- 
ton team which won Nov. 18, 1922. 

The best way to tell of Princeton’s 
victory is to quote a sign that hangs 
in the clubhouse of Bill Roper’s quad: 

“A team which won’t be beaten 
can’t be beaten.” 

It sounded like an aphorism, but the 
Tigers gave point to the motto. 

They started illustrating the force 
of the homily before the third period 
was barely under way. Yale kicked 
off and Treat, one of the game’s stars, 
rushed the ball back to the thirty-five- 


NEALE FAILS TO BREAK 
THROUGH 
Left Halfback Neale of Yale brought to the 
ground by the Princeton defense as he was 
trying to break through the Orange and 
Black line. Princeton rose to the occasion 
and the runner. was tackled and thrown with 
but a slight gain (© Underwood & Underwood.) 


yard line before he was brought down. 
On the first play the Tigers lined up 


quickly, catching Yale in a sluggish | 
moment. Johnny Gorman barked out § 


his signals rapidly and before the Elis 
knew what was afoot Cleaves had 
tossed a forward pass to Ken Smith, 
who covered thirteen yards before a 
Yale man checked him at the forty- 
cight-yard line. 


Still on the other side of midfield, @ 
Princeton switched to a running at- | 


tack, Cleaves was sent around Yale’s 
left end from a fake kick formation, 
and he kept going until he was forced 
out of bounds seven yards from his 
starting point. 

The ball was brought out by the 
referee and Princeton switched again 
with bewildering speed. Beattie, a 
second string halfback, smashed out- 


side the Princeton left end. He 3 


wrenched himself free from a pair of 
tacklers and staggered on. Half way 
in the journey to glory and the goal 
line, Beattie encountered Whitney 
Neale, bent low for the tackle. But 


Beattie was not to be stopped by any -# 
mere encumbrance like a Yale man. 
He crashed into Neale with terrific # 
force; the momentum of his drive 


doubled Whitney up like a jackknife 
and knocked him to the ground as if 
he were a bag of flour which, unhap- 
pily, had got into the path of a truck. 
Neale went down and Beattie went on. 
He covered ten more yards and he 
would have sprinted over the goal line 
if Scott, a fine defensive halfback, had 
not hurried over and felled him with a 
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YALE BAND PLAYING BETWEEN PERIODS 


The band of Yale College spread out on the Palmer Stadium in the form of 
the letter “Y” and sought by stirring strains to encourage their football 
warriors. Their efforts were wasted, however, for the Tiger beat the Bull- 

dog by a score of 83—0. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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lunging tackle. When Beattie got to 
his feet he had traversed just exactly 
twenty-eight yards, and Princeton was 
only thirteen yards from Yale’s goal. 

Harvard threw away all chances of 
winning over Brown Nov. 18 by hold- 
ing just as a .ouchdown was being 
scored, for t'? Brunonians rallied 
gamely and shut a fine field goal at 
the opening cf the fourth period for 
the only score of the game, and a well- 
earned victory of 3 to 0. 

The poor showing of Harvard was 
perhaps the outstanding and probably, 
from a Crimson standpoint, the most 

| depressing feature of the game. The 
penalty which followed the holding 
; episode seemed to take the punch from 
Harvard, and from that time the 
Crimson played a weak defensive 

game, and in the last two periods was 
never beyond its own thirty-five-yard 
line on the offense. The Brown for- 
wards smothered nearly every Har- 
vard play and knocked down all but 
three of the forward passes, although 
it must be said that some of the Har- 
vard tosses were of the schoolboy 
type, being hurled indiscriminately 
about the field. 

On the other hand, Brown could get 
no nearer than Harvard’s nine-yard 
line, although it had three shots at the 
Harvard goal pust, one of them scor- 
ing, another going wide and a third 
hitting an upright and carroming 
back into the field. 





































































































DARTMOUTH 
CRUSHES 
COLUMBIA 
Lively scrimmage in 
the Dartmouth-Co- 
lumbia game at the 
Polo Grounds, New 
York City, Nov. 18. 
Both teams played 
first-class football. 
Columbia at the be- 
ginning of the third 
period had a lead of 
7—-6, but then the 
blue and white began 
to tire and Dart- 
mouth, coming from. 
behind, rolled up in 
twenty minutes 
enough points’ to 
win the game by a 
score of 28—7. Co- 
lumbia played the 
best game that she 
has shown this sea- 
son, but met a team 
that outlasted her 
in stamina and en- 
durance. 

(© Underwood & Under- 

wood.) 














Ken Smith of the 


GOAL THAT 
BEAT YALE 


Tiger team booting 
a pretty drop kick 
straight as a die 
between the uprights 
of the Yale goal at 
the start of the third 
period. These three 
points were the only 
ones scored in the 
contest and gave 
Princeton the game. 
(International.) 
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ling a forward pass, 


, BROWN WINS 
| FROM 
HARVARD 


Harvard man catch- 


Spaulding having 
thrown to Jenkins, 
who caught success- 
fully for a gain in 
the Brown-Harvard 


contest at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Nov. 
18. Brown won by 2 
score of 3—0. The 
tally was made by 
Adams, who kicked 
a field goal in the 
final period. 


(International.) 
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Somerset Maugham’s Eurasian Play “East of Suez” 
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a 
} i . 1 “Kast is East ¢ Tost is West, and never the twain 5 
VHE central idea of this vla), which has had a East 1s East and West 1 ; ’ * ' a ” j 
‘ ” Sas > s : er ( i 
prolonged run in London and is now at the shall meet.” Daisy, the he roine, : t nde le 4 
i ‘5 : ‘ an English father and Chinese mother, anc s be 
Eltinge Theatre, New York City, is the almost ‘ / sai al Silly sition 
inevitabl happi d disillusi hich at ited the vices of both races and Tew 0 S. : 
ee ee a She has had a “past,” but poses as a widow and 3 
tends a marriage between a European and an Asiatic. marries a young Englishman. She tires of ; 
him and betrays him with his best friend, who j 
in remorse commits suicide. 
; 
i 
x 
4 
A year has elapsed since their marriage, and Ander- 
seu, as deeply in love with his wife as ever, reiterates 
his devotion and seeks to elicit a response. Daisy, 
Daisy (Florence Reed). who, posing as a however, ws cold, restless «nd unhappy. She has been 
ations Reo paced rin Peking "China duane practically ostracised by the English residents of 
she meets ‘Henry Anderson (Leonard Peking, who hold aloof from her because of her Eura- ' 
Mudie) who fails in love with her and sian blood. Moreover, she is really in love with George \ 
: and cnmetion her Conivay, a young diplomat attached to the Biitish \ 
/ . . . , 
sEQC y whe $ ‘ ; 
ae top oe ; = : Conway (John Halliday) calls upon the Andersons : 
eT Ss & € S- . . . ° . 
. ' f ping . Co on the first anniversary of their marriage. Daisy, , 
28 - > m _ ‘ * ’ 
: ia Hy whe through a Chinese servant has learned of Con- 
tenn i leay tainigchehl Pre way’s proposed call, has urged her husband to go 


knows her past, 19- 


out riding so that she may see Conway alone. She 
nores her advances. : 


calls into play all her allurements, but in vain. 
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Daisy, enraged at her husband, plots his death. Her Chinese mother, osten- 
sibly her servant, kneels before Buddha to seek approval of the murder. The 4 


Chinese accomplice at the right waits for the sign, Buhhda say “Yes. 
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Daisy dons a wonderful Chinese costume The 
, , ” 7 { 
dress appeais to the Asiatic in he r blood She 7 
> fone on s] Fre ot ; ; . 7 
ealizes that the East calling her and yields 
more and more to its appeal, so much so that in 
the end, after ruining he hu P 
: g usband’s life and 
causing the death of the man whom he ha 
‘ a os sagt ; 4 ‘ 
caught in her siren’s toils, she becomes the prey 
email Ni 
of a wealthy Chinaman who has watted for her 
7 t/ ' 
patiently. Photos White Stad 9.) 
ose = | 
faa ——{ 
By «@ wistake of the of 
yy a mistake of the plotter Conway become 
i 4 ; 7" I J ’ ‘ 
the victim instead of ihe husband, He } tght 
l. ough 
mto thre A nde rsons” } ome where Da sen 
- : . tsSt HUTSEeS 
him back to health. In hi leliriw he } 
, es j f rliimn ¢ reveal 
his love jor her. This gives Daisy a wea that 
ralepet i eB aber lack thas t 
SALE WIELGS WIA uC consummate ef fee} that } 
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Unveiling of Roosevelt Statue at Portland, Oregon 


HAT the late President Roosevelt 
- still has a warm place in the 
admiration and affection of his 
countrymen has been demonstrated by 
the frequent pilgrimages paid to his 


grave and the busts and statues that 
had been erected in his honor in all 
parts of the country. One of the latest 
of these is the one here presented 
that was recently unveiled at Portland, 


Ore. It portrays Colonel Roosevelt in 
the character of a “Rough Rider,” re- 
calling the days of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, when he first came into 
public prominence. The statue is de- 
clared to be a striking likeness of one 


who was perhaps the most versatile 
man that has figured in American life 
for the last hundred years. An im- 
mense throng gathered to witness the 
dedication and the ceremonies were 
marked with deep feeling. 
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ROOSEVELT AS “ROUGH RIDER” 


This statue of former President Theodore Roosevelt was unveiled on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, at Portland, Ore., in the presence of a great assemblage. The 


statue is a gift of Henry W. Coe, who was a life-long friend and admirer of Colonel Roosevelt. Imposing ceremonies attended the unveiling 
(International.) ce 
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LATEST BUILT UNITED STATES TANK 
The Christie tank, a combined road and cross-country tank weighting fifteey tons and carrying one six-pounder and three machine guns, being examined by 
officers at Camp Franklin, Md. It is manned by a crew of four men and aftains a speed of twelve miles an hour. For road work the caterpillar tread is 
removed and the tank then travels - regulation solid rubber-tired wheels. (© Harris & Ewing.) 
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Cantilever 
Stores 


(Cut this out for reference) 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany,N.Y.—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N.Pearl 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1 1th Ave. 
Amsterdam—Patton & Hall 
Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
1059 Leland (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers,1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co, 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41! E.-Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
E] Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston-—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Indianapolis—L. 3, Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Av. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Lancaster, Pa—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
owell—The Bon Marche 
Memphis—Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (2nd 
» — floor) 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Kensington—Miller Bros., 5th Ave. 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—14 W. 40th St. 

(opp. Public Library) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Shoe Co. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 


Chicago 

















































Reeee Philadelphia—1!300 Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. 0. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—F orbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Toveka—The Pelletier Co. 
Trenton—H, M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Union Hill—Star Shoe Co. 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 


Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
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Washington—1319 F Street 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. Maclnnes Co. 
a& Yonkers—22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Cof 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. f 
Agencies in 308 others 
cities 
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cf flexible shoe for your flexible foot 


ATURE, in her wisdom, designed your 

foot arch to flex when you walk. 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rigid and 
without natural lines? “The foot is like 
a cantilever spring,’ wrote a noted doctor. 
“The Cantilever is the most comfortable 
shoe I have ever worn,” said a trained 


nurse; and another woman said, “In 
Cantilever Shoes I feel as though | were 


flying.” 


It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe that 
you will derive such comfort from it. And 
because of its graceful appearance and its 
harmony with this season’s shoe styles you 


will see it worn wherever daytime cos- 
tumes are worn. Fine . workmanship, 
splendid materials avd reasonable prices 
add to make the ‘antilever desirable. 


The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever Woman 
are often admired. Her feet are 
free. She walks naturally, with 
a minimum of effo:t. Flexing 
with every step, Cantilever Shoes 
make her feel as though she wore 
the wings of Mercury. 


Though you may not be con- 
scious of it, there are few things 





that spoil a good disposition quicker than 
shoes that nag you. Nerve strain, leading 
to backache, headache and even to pains 
like those of rheumatism, may be caused 
by high heels and by shoes that bind 
and restrict the feet. Many writers on 


health and beauty subjects are now point- 
ing out the importance of a woman’s 
shoes in respect to her health, happiness 
and personal attractiveness. 


You were given two marvelously con- 
structed feet. At the nearest Cantilever 
Store, try on a pair of shoes suited to their 
needs. Keep your feet well and spare your- 
self the misery that has come to so many 
women. If wrongly designed shoes have 


already begun to injure your feet, a change 
to Cantilevers will help them. Weakened 
arches will be strengthened by proper ex- 
ercise; your improved circulation 
will make you feel better and 
look better. 


If none of the listed dealers is 
near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 11 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a near- 
by dealer’s address and for the 
Cantilever Booklet which tells 
some things you will be glad to 
know about your feet, 


antilever 
~ Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 








Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 




















